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1.   DEFINITION 

1 
The  collective  tenn  "nev;  middle  class"  goes  back  in 

its  origin  to  prewar  days.   It  purports  to  designate  a  large 
number  of  wholly  distinct  occupational  groups  with  a  catohvjord, 
which  at  the  same  time  suggests  a  theory  of  historical  develop- 
ment. This  theory  maintains  that  capitalism  by  reason  of  its 
inherent  tendencies  irresistibly  letds  to  a  concentration  of 
commercial  and  industrial  enterprises  and,  consequently,  to  a 
decrease  in  the  number  of  independent  business  men,  as  well  as 
to  the  disintegration  of  the  old  middle  class  and  its  loss  of 
importance;  it  also  maintains  that  the  existence  of  a  rapidly 
grovfing  class  of  dependent  workers,  which  contains  no  manual 
Workers,  checks  the  spread  of  prole tar ization  and  acts  as  a 
buffer  between  capitalism  and  labor.  This  new  class  is  also 
supposed  to  take  over  certain  social  functions  which  the  "old 
middle  class"  is  no  longer  able  to  fulfill,  because  it  lacks  the 
necessary  numerical  strength  and  to  some  extent  also  the  re- 
quisite social  and  cultural  qualifications.   The  hypothesis,  too, 
calls  more  or  less  for  a  cooperation  between  the  old  and  the  new 
middle  class.  Furthermore,  it  is  the  expression  of  an  optimistic 
attitude  which  takes  as  a  matter  of  course  the  bridging  over  of 


1 
For  lack  of  space,  our  account  of  the  "new  middle  class"  has 
of  necessity  been  limited  to  essentials.   Therefore,  historical 
explanations,  which  xvould  be  especially  appropriate  in  our  dis- 
cussion of  the  civil  servants,  have  been  entirely  omitted. 


class  contrasts  and  the  balancing  oi'  class  interests,   Tliis 
attitude  was  so  strongly  entrenched  that  its  adherents,  corQ- 
pletely  failing  to  approciato  the  existing  conditions  of  po- 
litical power,  exDQcted  the  "new  niddle  class"  to  play  the  role 
of  social  laediator  bet■v^7een  capital  and  labor  in  industrial  dis- 
putes and  to  help  in  furthering  the  principles  of  industrial 
democracy.  Accordingly,  the  "nevj  middle  class"  ';ias  to  put  an  end 
to  the  instability  of  the  social  systera  and  to  strengthen  the 
inner  cohesion  be'tween  the  classes.   These  hopes,  here  sketchily 
indicated,  which  were  pinned  on  the  "nevv  saddle  class,"  vrere 
occasionally  so  interpreted  by  the  entrepreneurs  tliat  tne  "new 
middle  class"  was  called  upon  to  absorb  the  upper  layers  of  the 
Vforkers;  thus,  merged  with  the  latter  socially,  it  would  be  in 
a  position  to  act  as  the  economic  and  social  vanguard  of  the 
proletariat  and  as  the  connecting  link  betv;een  the  proletariat 
and  the  other  social  classes.   Such  ideas  are  inherent  in  all 
theories  of  social  solidarity;  the  new  niddle  class  'vas  supposed 
to  mitigate  tne  conflict  be'tiveen  capital  and  labor,  between 
fMuployer  and  employee,  vfhich  might  imperil  the  existing  economic 
order.   The  advocates  of  social  solidarity  must  be  particularly 
sensitive  to  those  tendeiicies  which  help  to  span  the  gulf  of 
social  inequalities.  No  doubt,  such  tendencies  toward  equali- 
zation are  to  be  found  in  the  capitalistic  economy;  but  the 
question  is  vjhether  the  "new  middle  class"  can  be  regarded  and 


construed  as  a  real  factor  in  the  development  of  social  solidarity. 

The  term  "new  middle  class"  and  the  definitions  applied 
to  it  must,  perforce,  be  rejected  by  all  those  who  see  in 
capit;"lism  an  unavoidable  intensification  of  class  contrests  and 
expect  from  such  a  heightening  of  conorssts  the  ultimate  svreeping 
change  in  the  conditions  of  production  and  political  power.   This 
group,  voicing  socialistic  doctrines,  speaks  of  the  "new  middle 
class"  simply  as  part  of  the  proletariat,  often  referring  to  it 
as  "white  collar  proletariat"  (Stehkragenproletariat ) .   Its 
interests,  the  group  claiijis,  are  thoroughly  identical  with  those 
of  the  proletariat  and  its  eventual  union  with  the  general  pro- 
letarian movement,  both  in  its  political  and  associational 
policies,  yjould  follow  as  a  matter  of  course.   The  white  collar 
proletarian  is  primarily  identified  viith  the  rank  and  file  of  the 
salaried  employees  and  of  the  civil  servaiits,  while  a  thin  upper 
layer  from  those  strata  is  socially  assigned  to  the  class  of 
entrepreneurs . 

It  is  only  natural  that  whenever  an  attempt  is  made  to  de- 
fine  and  explain  this  rising  group  as  an  i.dependent  phenomenon,  its 
characterization  should  be  determined  by  the  interests  of  the  exist- 
ing historical  classes.   The  peculiar  position  of  tho  "nevj  m-iddlo 
class"  which  cannot  be  regarded  as  an  isolated  social  stratum,  but 
rather  as  an  intermediate  position  between  other  classes  of  a  i;ell- 
established  social  and  economic  status,  has  m.ade  it  extraordinarily 
difficult  to  develop  in  these  new  strata  a  uniform  cteracter  and  a 
common  consciousness.  For  it  is  but  netural  that  the  entire  group 


of  occupations  v;hich  nnke  up  the  "new  middle  class"  should  be  jud>;?ed 
accoi-ding  to  the  viev^point  of  the  individual  observer  and  the  inter- 
ests of  the  various  classes;  that  is  to  say,  on  the  basis  of  such  of 
i^'S   cornponeut  parts  as  ruight  serve  to  prove  this  or  that  inter- 
pretation.  But  perhaus  of  still  greater  importance  are  the  attempts 
of  the  old  historical  classes  to  influence  the  active  policy  of  the 
"new   middle  class."  Accordingly,  vje  find  that  v;ithin  the  "new 
middle  class"  specific  groups  follow  a  policy  v/hich  corresponds 
to  one  or  the  other  of  the  above-mentioned  fundamentally  different 
concepts.   In  addition,  there  is  a  third  school  which  seeks  to  ex- 
plain the  peculiar  position  of  the  employees  "between  the  classes" 
as  well  as  its  postulates  as  independent  of  the  organization  and 
the  idealistic  and  rrEterialistic  ideologies  of  the  entrepreneur 
and  the  labor  classes.   The  proponents  of  this  theory  regard  the 
"new  middle  class,"  particularly  the  private  employees,  as  a  group 
sui  generis  and  strive  to  emancipate  it  from  the  policies  of  the 
other  classes. 

Although  there  is  unanim.ity  in  regard  to  the  "neiv  middle 
class"  as  separate  from  the  other  classes,  nevertheless,  it  is  dif- 
ficult to  devise  a  universal  criterion  as  to  t-ie  groups  that  belong 
.to  it.   Ordinarily,  the  new  middle  class  is  '  identified  v;ith  the 
salaried  employees  and  the  civil  servants.   But  it  is  extremely 
difficult  to  say  which  of  the  "gainfully  em.ployed"  are  to  be  con- 
sidered as  salaried  employees  and  civil  servants.   The  definition 
given  by  social  insurance  legislation  recognizing  brain  vrork  as 


the  decisive  char£,cteristic  of  these  two  groups  carmot  be 
accepted,  since  the  "new  niddle  clsss,"  i.  e.,   the  class  of 
salaried  employees  and  ciYil  serrvants,  includes  nijirerically 
iLiportant  occupation  groups,  whose  activity  is  not  xiental  but 
which  in  respect  to  their  qualifications  are  classed  below  ■ 
that  of  skilled  Isbor,   In  the  case  of  public  er-ployees  and 
officials,  the  line  of  demarcation  is  indicated  by  their 
official  designation  and  legal  status.  As  regards  salaried 
enployees,  it  can  only  be  said  that  their  activity  is  either 
purely  manual,  like  that  of  the  laborer,  except  that  a  certain 
mental  performance  staiaps  the  occupation  with  a  special 
character   (technical  employees),   or  their  activity  is  not  at 
all  mental  and  has  nothing  to  do  with  production  but  only  with 
distribution   (commorcial  employees).   These  are  the  border- 
line types  of  the  group,  ''Jithin,  we  find  the  purely  m_ental 
activity  of  the  higher  official  in  industry  and  coromerce; 
outside  is  the  essentially  mtmual  vjork  of  the  laborer.  An 
amalgamation  of  these  highly  heterogeneous  groups  cannot,  then, 
be  based  upon  some  technical  or  economic  function  common  to 
all  of  themj  but  rather  upon  their  common  social  position. 
Still,  the  criterion  of  this  social  position  is  anything  but 
positive.   The  fact  that  the  position  of  the  "new  middle  class" 
is  an  intermediate  one  betvu'een  the  classes  makes  the  criterion 
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1 
rather  a  negative  one. 

Although  its  position  between  the  clesses  is  recognized  as 

the  social  criterion  of  the  "new  niddle  class,"  still  the  social 

position  of  its  constituent  groups  is  not  uniforn.   Indeed^  it  is 


1 

The  legal  definition  of  the  term  "salaried  employee"  was 
attempted  in  the  Employees'  Insurance  Act  (Versicherungsgesetz 
fur  Angestellte)  of  1911  and  also,  recently  in  the  VJorks 
Councils  Act  (Betriebstrategesetz )  of  1920,   In  section  one, 
paragraph  one  of  the  former,  the  follovfing  groups  are  especially 
mentioned: 

1.  EiTiployees  in  executive  positions,  when  such 
activity  is  their  chief  occupation. 

2.  factory  officials,  foremen,  and  other  employees 
in  a  similar  high  position,  regardless  of  their 
training;  office  em.ploj^ees  vjho  are  not  occupied 
with  small  or  routine  tasks  and  v/hen  such 
activity  is  their  chief  occupation. 

3.  Commercial  clerks  and  drug  clerks, 

4.  Musicians  and  actors,  regardless  of  the  artistic 
merit  of  their  performances. 

5.  Teachers  and  educators, 

6.  Captains,  deck  officers,  engineers  of  German  sea- 
going vessels  and  of  craft  engaged  in  inland 
navigation;  also  pursers  and  their  assistants 
and  other  members  of  the  crews  who  are  likeivise 
engaged  in  some  high  capacity,  without  regard  to 
their  training,  and  vmen  such  activity  constitutes 
their  chief  occupation. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  V/orks  Councils  Act,,  section  twelve,  extends 
the  lower  limits. pf  the  saleried  employees  by  taking  in  also  the 
.  office  employees  m  the  lower  grades  and  apprentices,  while  i-^;  re- 
stricts its  upper  liiaits  by  excluding  "business  managers  and  de- 
partment heads  who  are  empowered  to  hire  or  discharge  other 
employees  in  their  business  or  in  one  of  its  divisions  and  upon 
whom  partial  or  full  power  of  attorney  is  conferred." 


as  variable  as   in  the  other  classes  which  likewise  exhibit   con- 
siderable lateral  extension:      The   entrepreneur  class   takes   in  the 
small  manufacturer  and  the  conmercial  entrepreneur,   as  well  as 
the   industrial  magnate.      The  manual   laborers'    class   includes   the 
unskilled   proletarians   of  the   lowest   strata    (Lurapenproletarier ) , 
low-paid  and  unskilled  fomelevvage-earners,  as  well  as   the   skilled, 
regularly  employed  and  well-paid  male  vrage   earners.      But   the 
em.ployees'   group  has  a  particularly  broad  range,   and   it  can  be 
comprehended  as   an   entity  only   in  contradistinction   to  the   other 
classes,     V/ithin  it  predominate   the  differences   between  the  various 
subgroups;   still,    it  may  be  asserted  that  there   is  hardly  another 
social   stratum  composed   of   so  many  heterogeneous  elements,  which, 

insofar  as  commom  interests  are  concerned,    presents   such  a   relative- 

/ 
ly  united  front  as  that  shoi-vn  by  the  salaried  employees  and  civilj.*'' 

L 

servants. 

2,   TliE  im^   MIDDLE  CLASS  IN  MQDERIT  ECONOMIC  DE-VELQPI.ENT 

The  manifold  and  complex  causes  which  account  for  the  rise 
and  growth  of  the  "new  middle  class"  (salaried  employees  and  civil 
servants)  in  the  last  few  decades  m.ight,  above  all,  be  ascribed  to 
general  economic  development,  and,  in  the  case  of  civil  servants, 
also  to  certain  changes  in  the  state  and  its  functions, 

a.   Private  Employees 
The  intimate  relation  between  economic  evolution  and  the 


grovfth  of  the  class  of  salaried  employees  is  best  illustrated 
by  the  case  of  the  technical  employees.   The  technical  employee 
was  known  neither  to  the  handicrafts  nor  to  industry  in  its 
infancy.  For  the  master  craftsman  of  old,  as  the  independent 
proprietor  of  a  manufactory,  vras  totally  different  from  the 
technical  official  of  today's  mammoth  concern.  These  modern 
industrial  concerns  have  devised  a  whole  super-structure  cr 
mechanism,  of  v>rhich  the  technical  employee  must  form,  an  integral 
part.   This  mechanism  removes  and  draws  in  all  possible  brain  and 
routine  work  from,  the  shop;  everything  is  centered  in  the  planning 
and  laying-out  department.   In  this  systematized  business,  the 
technical  employees  play  an  important  role,  and  vjill  play  an  in~ 
creasingly  important  role  the  more  big  business  displaces  smiall 
undertakings.  At  the  same  time,  with  the  growth  of  the  industrial  '''' 
enterprise,  the  individual  role  of  the  technical  employee  tends  t«» 
become  less  important,  for  as  an  individual  he  is  easily  replaced. 
Thus,  the  rise  of  big  business  has  created  the  technical  employee 
of  today  and  put  him  in  a  distinct  category.   It  has  also  '{brought 
into  exist&nce  a  rapidly  growing  class  of  clerical  employees  who 
work  in  factory  offices  and  whose  numbers  at  the  present  time  in- 
crease all  the  more  rapidly  as  the  introduction  of  American  business 
methods  requires  a  minute  cost-accounting  system,  and,  in  consequence, 
a  large  office  personnel.  These  clerical  employees  of  industry  are 
no  longer  in  touch  with  the  individual  technical  aspects  -)f  the 
business.   They  typify,  perhaps  luetter  than  any  other  group,  the, 
present-day  employee,  who,  in  his  particular  function,  has  lost  all 
contact  with  process  of  production  as  a  whole. 


As  in  the  case   of  the  technical  and  clerical  employees 
of  industry,  the  rapid  increase  in  the  nijmber  of  clerical  employees 
must  likewise  be  attributed  --  although  less  directly  —  to  economic 
evolution  and  the  transformation  of  business.   The  salaried  employee 
has  long  been  known  to  the  large  as  well  as  to  the  small  business. 
Trade  is  the  special  domain  of  the  employee.  All  those  employed  in 
it,  even  positions  where  no  mental  work   is  required,  ^iro  knovni  cs 
sflaried  employees  and  not  wage-earners.   Therefore,  the  trans*- 
formation  of  business  did  not  prepare  the  ground  for  the  clerical 
employees,  but  only  caused  their  numbers  to  be  greatly  augmented. 
This  increase  was  far  more  rapid  than  that  of  the  independents  en- 
gaged in  GOEimerce,  while  in  the  modern  large  commercial  concerns  it 
made  possible  an  extensive  division  of  work  and  the  employment  of 
persons  without  special  training. 

Fi.e   war  and  the  revolution  gaTre  a  trePiOndous  impetus  to  the 
growth  of  the  salaried  employees'  class.   The-  conscription  of  all  men 
able  to  bear  arms,  and  the  rush  of  v/ar  orders,  coupled  with  the  stniul- 
taneous  aggravation  of  the  general  economic  situation,  caused  the 
emergence  of  new  groups  of  gainfully  employed,  in  the  majority  women. 
Whether  these  groups  belonged  to  the  "old  middle  class"  or  came  from 
families  of  salaried  employees  and  public  functionaries,  they  took 
-such  positions  in  the  economy  as  were  best  suited  to  their  education 
and  social  background.  In  other  v/ords,  they  exercised  the  functions 
of  salaried  employees.   The  appearance  of  these  new  groups  was  inten- 
sified by  the  fact  that  the  transf orination  of  the  national  economy, 
in  response  to  war  needs,  had  greatly  fostered  the  atoove-mentionod 


tendencies  which  favored  the  grovjth  of  this  class  of  employees; 
for  war  economy  means  the  expansion  of  big  business,  as  well  as 
extensive  "organization,"  or  bureaucratization,  which  multiples 
the  functions  of  the  salaried  employee.  But  neither  the  termin- 
ation  of  the  vrar  and  the  demobilization  of  the  army,  nor  the 
abandonment  of  the  war-economy  reestablished  the  social  strati-  '- 
fication  of  the  prewar  period.   In  the  first  place,  the  tendencies 
of  industrialization  and  of  organization,  even  though  the  latter 
was  now  to  be  found  not  in  the  exigencies  of  a  state  engaged  in  a 
war  but  in  big  private  corporations,  were  not  checked.  Secondly, 
the  disintegration  of  the  "old  m.iddle  class"  was  accelerated  at  an 
unprecedented  pace  in  consequence  of  the  monetary  devaluation  and 
the  wiping  out  of  private  fortunes.  As  a  result,  those  who  had  been 
reduced  to  dependence  turned  now  to  the  socially  kindred  occupations  ' 
of  the  salaried  employee,  although  these,  too,  showed  a  steady  deter- 
ioration of  their  economic  status  and  an  approximation  to  (if  not  an 
actual  drop  below)  the  living  standards  of  the  wage-earners.  On  the 
other  hand,  consideration  of  class  and  tradition  turned  the  young 
generation  away  from  possible  transference  to  manual  occupations. 
One  must  admit  that  this  hypertrophy  of  employees  is  bound  to  lead  to 

a  reaction  under  the  pressiire  of  uiifavorable  conditions  of  the  lalbor 

1 
market.  Particularly,  monetary  stabilization  must  effect  a  stringent 


Especially  comraercial  and  office  employees  suffer  from  an  over- 
crov;ding  of  their  occupation.   Thus,  in  1921  the  commercial 
occupat'ions,  in  comparison  with  other  business  indexes  v;hich  re- 
corded a  satisfactory  economic  position,  showed  one  of  the  most 
unfavorable  conditions  of  the  lateor  market;  there  were  319  male  and 
183  female  applicants  for  every  100  available  positions.   The 
technical  employees,  thanks  to  the  requirements  of  a  specialized 
training,  have  fared  better. 


10 

reduction  of  personnel  in  the  overstaffed  coFjnercial  and  indus- 
trial enterprises  and,  especially,  in  banks.'  Still,  inasmucli  as 
the  number  of  the  "new  middle  class"  will  reimin  the  same,  the 
composition  of  the  body  social  will  be  completely  changed  as  com- 
pared with  the  prewar  period, 

b.   Public  Officials 
The  number  of  public  servants  in  the  last  decades  shows 
an  extraordinary  increase  due,  in  the  first  place,  to  the  high  tempo 
of  the  development  of  the  industrial  state  and  their  growing  func- 
tions which  require  a  large  staff  of  govermuent  employees.  These 
last  virere  bound  to  increase  faster  than  the  population,  precisely 
because  industrialization  and  changes  in  the  geographical  distrib- 
ution of  the  population  of  necessity  multiplied  the  tasks  of  the 
various  governmental  agencies.  Kot  only  the  internal  administration 
proper,  but  also  the  administration  of  justice  has  witnessed  an  enor- 
mous expansion  of  its  calendar,  while  the  functions  of  the  civil  ser- 
vice have  become  increasingly  complex.   This  is  also  true,  if  not 
more  true,  of  the  administration  of  municipal  governments.  Further-  ^ 
more,  both  state  and  municipalities  have  expended  their  activities 
by  operating  certain  industrial  enterprises  (chiefly  in  transportation) 
under  direct  management.  Tiiese  tendencies  toward-s  municipalization 
and  nationalization  have  brought  into  being  legions  of  public  ser- 
vants j  v^JicIh,  properly  speaking,  are  another  consequence  of  the 
capitalistic  system  and  of  th(  indfistrialization  of  the  national 

econoray. 

The  vrar  stimTilated   these   tendencies  very  considerably.    The 

far-reaching  state   regulation   of  ny,tional  production  and  distribution, 
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the  systematic  or'?anization  of  the  state  pn  a  "war  economy"  basis, 
added  new  fionctions  to  the  machinery  of  administration.   In  ad- 
dition, there  was  a  lar^e  expansion  of  the  manifold  fi^nctions  which 
the  modern  "service  state"  performs.   To  be  sure,  in  the  years  after 
the  war  a  reaction  set  in  against  the  "emergency  economy"  and  "stat- 
ism,"   In  Germany  and  elsevjhere,  a  "retrenchinent  of  the  army  of 

civil  servants"  and  a  definite  return  to  private  life  of  public  ser- 

1^ 
vants  was  urged  and,  partly,  carried  out.  But  this  does  not  mean 

that  there  vras  a  return  to  prewar  conditions.   The  fast  absorption 

during  the  vjar  of  former  independents  toy  the  large  and  complex   ^ 

economic  organizations  could  not  fee  undone.  Moreover,  it  should  be 

noticed  that  it  is  becoming  increasingly  difficult  to  draw,  from  the 

sociological  standpoint,  though  not  from  the  legal  standpoint,  the  / 

7 

line  of  demarcation  "betv/een  ''civil  servant"  and  salaried  employee." 

For,  on  the  one  hand,  the  relationship  between  the  salaried  employee 
and  the  impersonal,  complex  business  organizations,  which  in  many 
cases  extend  over  generations  and  arrogate  to  themselves  the  position 
of  public  corporations  as  to  power  and  purpose,  approximates  that  of 
the  civil  servant;  on  the  other  hand,  the  relation  of  the  pulblic 
servant  to  the  state  has  changed.   The  public  servant  does  not  ex- 
hibit the  same  loyalty  towards  the  state  as  of  old;  the  grip  of  the 
state's  authority  over  the  civil  servant  hag»  relaxed  and  a  contractual 
relationship  is  sought  instead  of  one  of  public  law.  The  convergence 
of  these  two  groups  of  the  "new  middle  class"  (which  before  tlie  war 


1 
Incidentally,  these  demands  formed  an  important  part  of  the 
economic  program  of  Italian  fasciSDi,  but  they  also  characterize 
the  jpolicy  of  other  countries  in  times  of  economic  slackness 
and  other  socio-political  instability. 


already  followed  in  the  iwake  of  a  rapid  increase  of  employees  in 
state-operated  enterprises  in  contrast  to  the  officials-  oxercising 
functions  of  the  sovereign  state)  explains  why  the  return  to  private 
life  of  many  public  servants  and  the  contracting  of  the  state's 
range  of  activity  cannot  seriously  affect  the  social  stratification 
in  favor  of  the  "new  middle  class"  which  was  produced  during  and 
after  the  v;ar, 

Th.e  general  economic  developments  accounted  not  only  for 
the  tremendous  increase  of  employees  and  civil  servants,  but  also  for 
a  qualitative  change  in  the  social  com.position  of  both  of  these 
groups,  before  as  well  as  after  the  war,  Nevj  types  of  undertakings 
and  state  functions  appeared  and,  simultaneously  vjith  them,  new 
categories  of  employees  and  civil  servants,  whose  positions  differed 
in  many  respects  from  that  of  their  "old-time"  colleagues.  It  is'  "' 
these  new  categories  of  employees  and  civil  servants  who  have  started 
the  salaried  employees'  and  civil  servants'  movement  and  have  drawn 
the  entire  class  from  its  relative  peace  and  security  into  the  tur- 
bulent currents  of  social  movements. 

The  foregoing  points  to  those  forces  which  are  of  signifi- 
cance in  the  salaried  employees'  and  civil  servants'  movement  .  In 
its  aggressive  aspect,  this  movement  is  the  reaction  of  the  great 
masses  of  employees  whom  the  new  economic  system  has  driven  into  an 
unfavorable  position  and  kept  there.   It  is  true  that  the  employee 
.tf  old  was  also  a  dependent  vrorker;  still,  the  door  remained  open  to 
Mm,  as  an  individual,  to  become  economically  independent  or  to  rise 
to  a  position  which,  economically  and  socially,  put  him  on  the  same 
level  with  the  independent,  For  a  large  majority  of  employees  and/ 
civil  servants  of  the  lower  ranks  this  had  become  impossible  even 
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before  the  war.   The  salaried  employee  and  the  civil  servant 
of  today  move  throughout  life  in  a  rather  narrow  circle;  they 
can  neither  rise  to  a  higher  post,  nor  can  they  even  hope  to 
improve  their  economic  and  social  status.   The  very  conditions 
which  have  brought  into  being  the  great  arm.ies  of  employees  and 
civil  servants  also  tend  to  keep  them  dovm  in  the  social  and 
economic  scale.   Just  as  the  labor  movement  is  a  rebellion  against 
the  insecurity  of  existence  and  the  insuperable  obstacles  which  are 
placed  in  the  path  leading  to  independence  and  an  adequate  iiicome, 
likewise  similar  conditions  facing  the  employee  of  today  give  rise 
to  social  movements  of  which  we  shall  say  more  presently.  Trans- 
formations within  these  strata  took  place  before  the  war  rather 
slowly,  for  there  were  still  large  groups  whose  status  had  suffered 
little,  if  at  all,  and  whose  interests  and  sympathies  prompted  them 
to  adopt  a  cold  and  unresponsive  attitude  toward  the  nev;  movements; 
but  after  the  revolution,  abrupt  changes  set  in  as  the  economic 
collapse,  the  social  degradation,  the  dissolution  of  traditional 
bonds,  and  the  insecurity  of  existence  particularly  affected  the 
employees  and  civil  servants, 

3,   STATISTICS 
a.   Salaried  iimployees 
A  few  figures  suffice  to  show  that  in  the  case  of  salaried 
employees  vje  have  to  deal  with  groups  which  are  still  in  the  process 
of  formation.   By  way  of  illustration  we  cite  the  follovjing  figures: 
the  number  of  those  engaged  in  industry  and  mining  as  entrepreneurs 
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fell  off  2.52f^  between  1895  and  1907,  the  niuiiber  of  vrage-earners 
within  the  same  period  increased  by  4:4-., 28%,   and  that  ef  the  em- 
ployees by  160,115i^'.   Compared  with  1832,  the  year  1907  shows 
7.09^0  fev;er  entrepreneurs,  109, 785^  more  vjage-earners  and  592,41^5 
more  salaried  employees.   In  relation  to  the  number  of  individuals 
gainfully  employed  the  proportion  of  employees  in  industry,  mining 
and  the  building  trades  increased  from  1,54?^  in  1882  to  6.09%  in  1907. 
The  same  development  is  noticed  among  the  employees  engaged  in  com- 
merce, although  their  increase  is  less  rapid  owing  to  the  fact  that 
in  this  field  the  salaried  emploj'^ees  have  always  been  numerous. 

Accuracy  in  determining  the  exact  figure  of  the  salaried 

employees  is  difficult  to  obtain  on  account  of  the  necessarily  in- 

1 
volved  methods  of  inquiry  into  this  subject.   If  we  leave  out  those 

groups  viThich  do  not  belong  to  this  category,  ^ve  get  the  follov;ing 

rough  estimates: 

1895  _        1907 

All  persons  engaged    in  gainful  occupations        18,720,778  23,    994,253 

Salaried   employees  828,509  1,    620',  310 

Percentage   of  employees  4,42%  '         6.76% 

If  we  take    into  account  only  the  urban  population   (Groups  B 

and   C:    Industry  and   Commerce),   we   ^t   the   follov;ing     figures: 

1895  1907 

All  gainfully  occupied  persons  ■  10,240,141    14,  034,302 

Salaried  employees  '732,245     1,  521,310 

Percentage  of  employees  7,10%        10,80% 


1 
In  this  connection,  see  especially  my  book;  Die  Privatangestellten 
in  der  modernen  'Wirtschaftsentwicklung,  pp.  28  et  seq. 


The  distribution  of  the  enployees  in  the  principal 

categories  is  as  follovjs: 

1895      1907 

Main  Group  B   (Industry,   Mining,   Building  Trades)        253,745     686.007 
l/fein  Group  D   (Cor.imerce   and  Transportation)  458,491     835,303 

I'7e  noticed   that   the   number  of   salaried  employses   in  industry 
increases,    absolutely  as  v/ell  as  relatively,   faster  than  in  com- 
merce.    Again,,  in   industry  'tiie  most  rapid   increase    is  found   in  the 
clerical  staffs-a   conseq_uence   of  a   technically  laore   thorough  organi- 
zation,-  of  the   continuing  rationalization  of  business,  and  of  the   in- 
troduction of  American  cost-accoujating  methods.      Thus,    the   centre  of 
gravity  gradually  shifts,   as   far   as  numbers  are   concerned,   from,  the 
commercial   to   the   industrial  employees,    the  more   so  as    the   latter  are 
for  the  most  part   concentrated   in  the  large-scale    industries  ^vhere 

their  massive  strength  ,^ives  them  a  decided  economic   and  social 

1 
advantage.      The  same   tendency  is  manifest    in  the   relatively  large 

proportion  of  employees   in  the  big  cities.      Their  proportion   (from 

1882  to  1907)    in   the  main  economic  divisions,    namely,   agriculture, 

industry,   and   commerce,   shows  a   more    than   seven-fold  absolute   increase 

(from  69,000   to   541,000),     Relatively  speaking,   the    increase   is  from 

6*,5  to  12.7^;    this  is  very  significant  considering  the   proportionate 

decline   of   independents   in  the   large    cities,-  namely,   from  31,9^o  to 


1 
In  the  big  concerns    (having  more  than  fifty  employees)   of  the 
four   industrial  groups   (f&chine,  Textile,   Food  and  Building  Indus- 
tries) which  employ  the   Isjrgest   number  of   employees  vje    find  con- 
centrated thirty-foiir  percent  of  all   industrial  employees.     On 
the  other  hand,    only  -fcwenty-two  percent  of  the  total  number  of 
gainfully  employed   in  industry  are  eraployed  by  large  concerns. 
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18.8fo  in  1907. 

It  follows  from  the  statistical  data  relating  to  pri- 
vate eiig)loyees  that  the  rapid  growth  of  the  eiqjloyees'  class 
must  be  regarded  as  a  consequence  of  a  continuous  economic  ^s- 
velopment,  particularly  of  big  business,  and  of  the  new  met- 
hods of  business  organization.  This  rapid  swelling  of  the 
number  of  employees  which  runs  parallel  with  a  decline  in  the 
number  of  independents,  prevents  the  great  majority  of  them 
from  shifting  to  the  class  of  independents  and  forces  them, 
collectively  as  well  as  individually,  to  remain  permanent  sal-  ■' 
aried  enployees.   The  increase  of  employees  is  not  a  uniform 
one  throughout  the  economic  system;  it  is  particularly  notice- 
able in  industry  and,  here  again,  only  in  a  few  large  industries 
where  the  rapid  increase  of  clerical  eri:5)loyees  makes  possible 
a  social  and  organizational  union  of  these  two  large  groups  of 
employees.   The  rapid  increase  of  the  employees  enhances  their 
effective  power  and  activity  as  a  group,  particularly  in  the 
larger  cities  where  we  find  them  concentrated  in  large  numbers. 
Lastly,  all  these  facts  have  a  further  consequence  that  the  em- 
ployees, by  their  sheer  numbers,  offer  a  counterweight  to  the 
increasing  numerical  strength  of  the  laboring  class.   In  the 
social  and  political  field,  and  elsewhere,  the  employees  could 
adopt  a  policy  aimed  against  the  excessive  concentration  of  bus- 
iness and  against  the  elimination  of  the  small  independent  from 
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the  economy  -  a  policy  which  might  be  supported  by  the  various 
groups  of  employees  in  the  whole  national  economy.  Similarly, 
the  employees  could  infinitely  strengthen  the  position  of  the 
wage  earners  in  the  struggle  between  capital  and  labor,  and  con- 
siderably imperil  the  power  of  the  entrepreneur.  The  following 
survey  will  now  show  the  lines  along  which  these  possibilities 
have  been  realized. 

b.   Civil  Servants 
In  the  occupational  census,  the  civil  servant  is  not 
given  a  distinct  place.   Official  statistics  ignore  the  civil 
servants  as  a  separate  group  and,  therefore,  do  not  permit  unam- 
biguous determination  of  their  numbers.  The  determining  factor 
in  classification  is  the  nature  of  the  occupation  and,  accordingly, 
public  and  private  officials  (or  civil  servants  and  salaried  em- 
ployees) ,  who  are  engaged  in  the  same  activity,  are  grouped  to- 
gether. Still,  it  is  perhaps  right  that  a  line  of  demarcation 
should  be  drawn  between  the  two  categories.   The  occupational 
census  of  1907  contains  the  following  information. 
1.   Civil  servants  in  the  diplomatic  service;  in  the  federal, 
state,  county  and  municipal  administrations;  administrators  of 
the  domains  of  the  upper  nobility  and  of  other  large  estates;  of- 
ficials in  the  administration  of  justice,  including  inspectors  and 
the  service  personnel  of  prisons,  of  other  penal  institutions  and 
reformatories,  and  of  poor-houses  and  welfare  institutions,  etc. 
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(Group  E2  of  the  occupational  census). 

a.  Higher  officials,  lawyers,  notaries ,,......   55,038 

b.  Other  functionaries  in  the  middle  civil  service  class, 
inspectors  and  office  personnel,  calculators  and 

clerks , 257  ,34V 

c.  Service  personnel,  messengers,  office  porters 77  ,620 

390,005 

2.  Teachers  in  universities,  Gymnasien,  Healschulen',  grammar 

schools,  trade  and  technical  schools,  orphan  asylums;  proprietors 

of  private  schools  and  their  teaching  staffs,  boarding  schools, 

institutes  for  the  blind,  deaf  and  dumb;  private  teachers  and 

tutors,  etc.   (Group  E4  of  the  census). 

a.  Managing  and  teaching  staff ,  277,153 

t«   Administrative  personnel 4,127 

c.   Service  personnel,  institutes  included 18,116 

299,396 

Both  of   the  following  large   groups   include  also   sal- 
aried employees,    as   is  evident  from  the  enumeration. 

3.  Civil   servants   in  the  Post  Office,   Telegraph  and 
Telephone   service.. , 232,571 

4.  State  Railvray  employees    (1908) 276,312 

These  four  groups,    taken  together,   comprise   about 
1.200,000  persons.     But  these  figures  do  not   take    into   account 
civil  servants  in  other  public  and  municipal  enterprises.     For 
government  employees   employed  as  foresters  and  gamekeepers,    in 
mining,   blast  furnaces  and  foundries,    salt-works,  water-works,   as 
well  as    in  the  building,    road,    harbor  and  pilot   services,   etc., 
were  allocated   to  their  respective   occupations   together  vfith  the 
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private  employees  vrorking   in  the   same  fields.      Likexvise ,   the  data 
given  for   civil   servants  employed    in  the  postal,   telegraph  and   rail- 
vjay  services  do  not   seem  to  be  accurate;   the  figures  given  by  the 
authorities  are   in  every  case   considerably  higher  than  those   of  the 
occupational   census.      At  any  rate,   for   1907,    the   year  of   the  oc- 
cupational  census,    the   number  of   civil  servants  may  be  placed  at 
1,5300,000;   but  since   then  this  number  must  have  been  appreciably 
increased.      Let    it  bo  added  that   the  rate   of    increase   in  the  num- 
ber of   civil   servants,  particularly  in  enterprises   operated  by  the 
government   has  been  extraordinarily  rapid: 
Post    and   Telegraph 

Civil  Other  Civil  Temporary 

Servants     Employees  Servants     Civil  Servants     Laborers 

1903  210,620  38,896  203,512               25,917                 328,322 

1908  232,571  72,898  253,389               22,923                 419,482 

1913  248,195  85,869  283,767 16,165 482,799 

1919  206,422  156,824                  1,132,185 

1920  287,576  188,850                  1,105,557 

1921  305,014  170,153  374,960      63,397       629,080 

The  intensive  retrenchment  of  the  administrative  personnel, 
as  v;ell  as  of  the  civil  servants  in  public  enterprises,  w^:ich,  as  al- 
ready stated,  took  place  in  the  period  of  the  currency  stabilization, 
is  shown  in  the  following  table: 
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No.  of        No.  of         No.  of 
Civil  Servants    Salaried      Laborers 
Employees 

Oct.  1  Oct.  1  Oct.  1  Oct.  1  Oct.  1  Oct.  1 
1923    1924    1923    1924   1923    1924 


!•  Federal  civil 

servants   .      105,976   95,895   51,394  24,120  50,046  45,257 
State  fiscal  of- 
ficers in  this 
class 78,222  71,650  23,690  11,995 

II.   Government  En- 
terprises; 

Post  Office....   293,892  249,969   7,383   3,324  71,217   47,687 
Government  print'- 
ing  Office 235     188   1,109     445  8,156   2,748 

III.   Railroads  (Since 
Sept.  1,  1924 
transferred  to 

Reiclisbahn-Aktien-  Oct.  1  June  30  Oct.  1  June  30  Oct.  1  June  30 
Gesellschaft,!  in    1923   1924    1923    1924    1923   1924 
accordance  with  the 
London  agreement  of 
Aug.  1924  425,85-2  336,159  861    340   576,083  389,482 

The  total  of  civil  servants  in  the  federal  government  (in- 
cluding railway  employees) ,  in  the  states  and  in  the  municipalities,  is 
estimated  at  1,300,000  for  1925.   Of  these,  the  federal  government 
claims  546,000,  the  federal  railroads  336,000,  Prussia  164,000,  Bavaria 
57,000  and  the  municipalities  300,000.   The  majority  are  found  in 
entorprisos  operated  by  the  federal  government,  such  as  railroads,  the 
postal  service,  and  in  state  and  municipal  undertakings. 


National  Hi.ilroad  Corporation 
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Ttie  statistical  data  show  that  the  numerical  impor*- 
tance  of  the  old-time  civil  servants,  who  perform  purely  govern- 
mental functions  and  represent  governmental  power  and  state 
authority,  is  constantly  diminishing.   By  far  the  great  nianority 
in  the  civil  service  is  claimed  by  the  employees  in  public  undertak- 
ings, and  here  the  growth  has  been  most  rapid.   This  is  evident  from 
the  above-cited  figures.   Insofar  as  their  occupational  activity  is  con- 
cerned, civil  servants  in  state  enterprises  cannot  be  distinguished  • 
from  salaried  employees  doing  the  same  kind  of  work.   Their  status 
as  "civil  servants"  rests  rather  on  a  historical  and  a" legal  basis. 
The  concept  "civil  servant"  and  his  social  positiom  had  originally 
been  associated  with  the  functions  of  the  civil  servant  of  the  old 
school  and  was  later  transferred  to  the  large  groups  of  governmental 
employees  in  state  enterprises.   To  be  sure,  these  new  categories 
of  civil  servants  have  no  imperium;  nevertheless,  a  modicum  of  auth- 
ority, which  derives  from  the  power  invested  in  the  old-time  public 
official,  still  clings  to  their  positions.   Similarly,  the  legal 

status  of  the  civil  servants  in  state  enterprises  is  identical  with 

1 
that  of  the  civil  servants  exercising  governmental  power.  This 

means  that  these  government  employees  enjoy  a  certain  permanence 

of  tenure  and  so  have  an  advantage  over  the  salaried  employee  in 
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•  The  terms  "civil  servants  exercising  governmental  authority" 
(Hoheitsbeamte )  and  "civil  servants  of  governmental  business  enter- 
prises" (Betriebsbeamte )  appear  to  be  gradually  finding  their  xvay 
into  current  literature,  although  their  use,  especially  of  the 
former,  is  not  consistent. 
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private  business;  but  it  also  implies  a  restriction  of  their 
freedom  of  movement  and  a  hindrance  to  the  assertion  of  their 
economic  power  by  independent  action.  Hence,  the  appearance  in 
the  civil  servants'  movement  of  special  problems,  of  v\rhich  we  shall 
say  more  later. 

4.   SOCIAL  POLICY 
&•  Salaried  Employees 
The  social  policy  of  the  salaried  employees  must  be  stud- 

7 

ied  in  the  light  of  their  peculiar  social  positions  The  salaried 
employees  represent  a  new  stratum  of  the  gainfully  employed,  the 
bulk  of  whom  find  themselves  in  circumstances  which  are  in  sharp 
contrast  to  the  traditional  views  of  the  position  of  the  salaried 
employee.   To  be  specific,  his  permanent  dependence  on  an  employer; 
the  fact  that  he  is  at  the  mercy  of  the  labor  market ;  the  develop- 
ment of  a  remunerative  system  based  on  the  prevailing  economic  and 
financial  situation;  finally,  the  ever  growing  practice  of  compen-t^ 
sation  in  proportion  to  one's  efficiency  -  which  means  that  the  em- 
ployee's pay  decreases  the  older  he  grovjs  -  all  these  factors  help 
to  undermine  the  social  and  economic  status  of  the  salaried  employee, 
TJiio  thus  finds  himself  exposed  to  the  danger  of  proletarization. 
When  the  salaried  employees  first  became  conscious  of  their  numer- 
ical strength  and  the  importance  of  their  function  in  industry,  they 
entertained  the  notion  that  they  would  be  able  to  play  the  role  of 
mediators  between  capital  and  labor  and  to  reconcile  the  conflicting 
interests  of  employer  and  wage-earner.  But  this  illusion  was  given 
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up  long  ago  and    in  its  place  we   now  find   social  pessimism.      The 
great  majority  of   salaried  employees  have   come   to  recognize   the 
fundamental   incompatibility  between  capital  and   labor,  betvreen  em- 
ployer and  eiriployee,  but   they  are   in  no  position  to  bridge   this  gap; 

they  cannot   stand  between   the   two  warring  classes,      and  must  there- 

i 
fore   choose   that  side  which  best   serves  their   interests. 

The  problem  of  finding  his  right  place  ^vas  rendered  still 
more  difficult   to   the   salaried  en^jloyee  by  the  fact  that  his   class 
is  composed  of  highly  heterogeneous  elements.     The  employees,  for  the  >- 
most  part,   come  from  former  independents  or,   at  any  rate,  from 
"bourgeois"  strata.     Before  the   collapse  of   1918,   their   income  was 
considerably  higher  than  the  average   income  of   the  wage-earners.      Com- 
pared v/ith  the  latter,   thcirviork   is  generally  characterized  by  defi- 
nite qualifications;    it   enjoys  higher  social  prestige   and  brings  them 
in  direct  touch  with  the  entrepreneur  class.     Moreover,  recently,    it 
vias  possible  for  the  salaried  employee  to  attain  a  position  consistent 
vjith  his  abilities  or  to  become  himself   an  independent.      Such  con- 
siderations foster  among  the   employees  those   tendencies  which  seek  to 
check  the  material   and   social   degradation  of   their  class   and   aim  at 
the  preservation  of   their  middle-class   standards   of   living   and  of 
their  social  prestige.      The  situation  has  given  rise  to  claims  which/ 
if  realized^ would  result   in  the    improvement   of   the   condition  of  the 
salaried  employees   as   individuals,  particularly  with  regard  to  making 
their  positions  more   secure  and  relatively  permanent,  despite   their 
dependence  upon  the  entrepreneur.      Naturally,   the  policy  of   the   employee 
is  a   labor   .:nlicy,    but  apart  from  this,    it  has   an  unraistakable  middle 
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class  character,  which  distinguishes  it  from  the  policy  of  the  prole- 
tariat. 

To  indicate  the  essential  identy  of  class  interests,  it 
is  interesting  to  note  that  the  demands  of  the  various  employee  groups/' 
as  a  whole,  coincide.   This  identity  of  interests  should  eventually 
lead  to  a  common  orientation  of  large  strata  of  employees.   This 
united  front  was  especially  evident,  prior  to  the  revolutioi;,  in  the 
demand  for  employees'  old  age  insurance,  which  was  deemed  to  be  the 
logical  counterpart  of  the  civil  servants'  pension.   Similarly,  other 
demands  aimed  at  a  minimum_salary  provision,  the  abrogation  of  any 
clause  in  employment  contracts  v/hich  restrained  (with  a  view  to  obtain- 
ing long-term  contracts)  the  employee  from  entering  the  service  of  a 
rival  concern,  the  safeguarding  of  the  employee's  property  rigMts  to 
his  inventions,  the  regulation  of  apprenticeship,  and  the  establish- 
ment of  uniform  discharge  notices,  etc.  These  and  other  claims  stamped 
the  policy  of  the  employees'  organizations  with  a  distinctive  mark,  thus 
differentiating  it  .  ;?rom  the  social  program  of  the  wage-earners.  Never- 
theless, the  salaried  employee  adopted  the  main  points  of  labor's  social 
program,  particularly  emphasizing  the  unqualified  right  to  organize, 
claiming  also,  with  suitable  modifications,  the  extension  to  the  em- 
ployees of  those  protective  measures  which  were  already  enjoyed  by  the 
workers.   The  middle-class  character  of  the  employees'  policy  is  clear- 
ly brought  out  by  the  modification  of  these  demands,  that  is,  by  the  ef- 
fort to  make  the  position  of  the  individual  employee  secure  and  stable 
in  the  establishment  where  he  is  employed  and  thus  to  realize,  as  far 
as  possible,  the  principal  demands  of  the  middle-class  policy  within 
the, framework  of  dependent  occupations. 
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Within  this  general  program,  which  characterized  the  employee 
movement  before  the  war,  important  differences  existed  between  the 
component  groups.  1/Vhereas  in  the  organization  of  commercial  employees 
conservative  class  tendencies  prevailed  and  the  traditional  notion  of 
one  united  mercantile  class  made  it  possible  for  employers  to  become 
members  in  many  employees'  unions  and  effectively  precluded  the  adoption 
of  all  trade-union  policies  (strikes,  collective  bargaining,  etc) 
the  technical  employees,  who  first  speared  as  a  compact  group  in  the 
centres  of  mass  production,  were  strongly  influenced  by  modern  lahor 
policies.   The  combating  of  these  ideas  by  the  entrepreneur  was  not  in 
the  least  responsible  for  the  adoption  of  a  radical  program.  Still, 
up  to  the  time  of  the  collapse  in  1918  even  radical  employee  organi- 
zations would  uncoraprisingly  reject  any  cooperc-tion  with  the  workers''" 
trade-union  movement;  nor  would  they  accept  the  latter's  socialistic 
ideology  (apart  from  a  few  insignificant  exceptions,  whose  failure  was 

conspicuous).   Indeed,  even  in  the  radical  wing  of  the  employees'  move- 
ment one  could  easily  detect  its  foundamentally  middle-class  character 
with  all  its  social  and  traditional  earmarks,  namely,  that  individual 
stamp  which  stood  as  symbol  for  the  preservation  of  the  en^jloyees' 
place  "between  the  classes"  and  vjhich  shunned  a  fusion  v/ith  the  vjorkers'' 
as  v;ell  as  the  employers*  class. 

The  situation  changed  fundamentally  after  1918. ^  The 


1. 
During  the  war  the  unions  of  salaried  enployees  -  particularly  the 
radical  ones  -  shov/ed  a  decrease  of  membership.   In  spite  of  this, 
these  unions  gained  in  importance  inasmuch  as  they  were  integrated 
into  the  wartime  orgaaization  together  vjith  the  trade  unions  and 
employers'  association.  Besides,  even  before  the  collapse  of  1918, 
the  depreciation  of  the  national  currency  had  stimulated  their 
campaign  for  more  pay.  Nevertheless,  it  vj-as  only  through  the  re- 
volution of  1918  that  the  movement  received  its  essentially  nevj 
Orientation  and  attained  its  present  success. 
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'feiddle-class"  character  of   the   salaried   employee   had   to   capitulate 
before  the   growing  notion  of   the  mere  wage  earner.     Prolotarization 
of   the  middle-class   strata,  which  virent  on  at  an  unprefiedent  pace, 
and  the   raising  of   the   social   status  of  the    "manual  vjorker,"  which 
brought  him  steadily  closer  to  the   employee,  proved  stronger  than 
£Lny  class  tradition.      These   economic  conditions,   the  political 
changes,    the   recognition  of  trade-unions   and  the   abolition  of   all 
traditional   conceptions  of    the   social  order  forced  the    caaployee 
associations  to  adopt  the    aims  and  methods  of  the   labor  unions.      Con- 
sequently,  numerous   groups  of   employees   rallied  under  the  new  banner. 

The  transformation  of  the  whole  employee  movement  after 
1918  had   the   additional  effect  of   shifting  the  balance   of  power  to  the 
more  radical  enployee  associations  and  of  causing  further  changes   in 
their  policies.      Such  changes  v;ere   the   replacement,    in  conservative 
associations,   of  the   policy  of    "harmony"  by  a  trade-unionist  policy, 
and  the   infiltration  of  formerly  rejected   socialistic   doctrines   into 
the  radical  organizations.     Employers  v;ere  no   longer  eligible   as  mem- 
bers of  these   associations.     Responsibility  for  the  well-being  of  the 
indivi^al,.    also  employment  bureaus  -  v/hich  formerly  presupposed  a  co- 
operation between  the   commercial  employees  and   the  entrepreneurs   -  and 
promotion  of   sociability  were  relegated    to   the  background.      V/hat   is   still 
more   important,   activities  characteristic  of   the  policy  of   labor  unions   - 
such  as   collective  wage   agreements  and   "organized  labor's   last  resort," 
the  strike  -  were  fully  adopted   and  practiced   in  the  manner  of  labor 
organizations.      In  fact,    the  whole  machinery  of  the  associations  was 
overhauled   in  order  to  adjust, St  to   these  jievj-. functions. 
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Membership    in  the  Tarious  enjjloyee   unions  froia  1911 

to  1921  vms   as  follows: 

Employees 
Tutal  Women 

739,291  70,789 

830,441.  73,118 

470,285  82,200 

376,382  105,087 

1,400,568  342,025 

1,543,310  373,597 

1,642,913  351,289 

The  rapid  increase  of  members  before  and,  especially, 
after  the  vjar  may  be  attributed  partly  to  the  grov/th  of  the  employee 
class  and  partly  to  the  dissemination  of  the  idea  of  organization, 
especially  in  its  post-revolutionary,  union  type.   The  complete  dis- 
appearance from  the  associations  of  those  members  who  were  not  employ- 
ees (aiiiong  whom  employers-^  figured  prominently)  is  characteristic  of 
the  new  order  of  things.  Noteworthy  are  also  the  large  gains  of  female 


Total 

Membership 

1911 

830 ,870 

1913 

941 ,343 

1915 

531,609 

1917 

425,928 

1919 

1,436,780 

1920 

1,571,337 

1921 

1,671,796 

1 

Soon  after  the  establishment  of  the  Arboitsgemeinschaf t  dor 
gewerb lichen  Arbeitgeber  and  Arbeitnchmervorbande  (National 
Conference  of  Employer  Associations  and  Employee  Unions)  in 
November,  1918,  the  participating  unions  of  workers  drew  up 
the  "principles  of  organization,  leadership,  purpose  and  re- 
sources of  those  associations  which  shall  be  considered  as 
trade  unions."  Among  other  things,  men±>ership  vms  now  ex- 
plicitly denied  to  employers  and  an  attempt  was  made  to  de- 
prive of  their  membership  all  employers  who  had  been  formerly 
admitted  to  the  unions.  Furthermore,  the  admission  of  employers 
to  the  unions  contradicted  the  wording  of  the  "ordinance  con- 
cerning salary  scale  agreements"  of  December  23,  1918,  and 
might  invalidate  the  right  of  a  union  %o   effect  such  agree- 
ments, For  this  reason,  today  even  conservative  unions  bar 
employers  from  membership.  The  doctrine  of  one  united  com- 
mercial class  had  to  give  way  to  the  demand  for  collective 
salary  agreements  between  employers  and  employees.   (The  above- 
mentioned  "principles"  are  published  in  the  19th  Special  Number  of 
the  Ruichsarboitsblatt,  (Official  Labor  Gazette),  p.  20). 
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members,  rrom  17.7^  in  1913  to  23.8/o  in  1919.   This  latter  fact,-*- 
too,  is  very  important  in  the  transformation  of  the  employee 
movement. 

The  expansion  and  organic  changes  of  the  employee  -asso- 
ciations are  concurrent  v;ith  a  tendency  tovrards  amalgamation, 
Formerly  independent  unions,  after  the  removal  of  certain  obstacles, 
were  now  absorbed  by  larger  ones,  or  they  have  become  affiliates. 
More  important  yet  is  the  rise  of  national  federations,  which  aim 
at  the  inclusion  of  the  salaried  eirployees  of  all  occupations. 
Their  relation  to  the  labor  movement  becomes  manifest  by  their  gen- 
eral policy  vjhich  is  somewhat  colored  by  the  policy  of  the  Geiman 
trade  union  movement  (socialistic,  liberal,  Christian).  Thus,  we 
find  today  in  Germany  three  federated  associations  of  employees, 


I 

The  influx  of  vjomen  applies  primarily  to  radical  unions.  For 
the  rest,  the  most  important  and  consistently  conservative 
union,  which  characterizes  itself  as  "Christian,"  the  Deutsch- 
nationale  Handlungsgehilf enverband ,  (German-National  Feder- 
ation  of  Business  Employees)  admits  no  v;oman  to  membership. 
Women  eir^iloyees  v;ho  identify  themselves  with  similar  conserva- 
tive trends  have  their  ovm  organization,  the  Ve rb and  der  woib- 
lichen  Handels  -  und  Bureauangestellton,  (Association  of  Female 
Commercial  aid  Office  Employees) . 

2 
The  data  concerning  the  participation  of  the  various  occupations 
in  the  employees*  movement  arc  of  interest: 

Mixed  Occu-  Unions  of   Unions  of  Unions  of   Unions  of    Other 
pational     Conmiercial  Office     Technical   Agricultural  Unions 
Unions*      Employees   Employees  Enployoes   Employees 


1911. 

503,160 

21,702 

125,844 

19,046 

65,539 

1913 

562  ,7#6 

28,767 

137,332 

20,645 

80,981 

1915 

307 ,317 

12,161 

86,421 

9,346 

55,040 

1917 

214,857 

19,003 

81,446 

7,264 

53,812 

1919 

474,276 

577,937 

14,663 

248  ,036 

19,414 

66,242 

1920 

496,194 

609 ,848 

41>315 

285,448 

27,579 

82,926 

1921 

719,001 

406 ,859 

54,688 

328,090 

52,268 

82,007 

(*  The  new  column  of,  ''mixed  occupational  unions"  applies  chiefly  to 
unions  vjhich  comprise  both  commercial  and  office  employees). 
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vifhichftogsther  v;itl.  the  federa'Lionsor  civil  service  employees,  bor- 
rovj  both   their   ideology  and  organization  from  kindred  labor  feder- 
ations.     The  role   of   legislative  pressure   groups  Vv'hich  the   various 
unions  played   in  the  past  has  now  been  assumed  by  the   top  federations, 
which  as  a  result  must  novj  be   regarded  as   important  political  forces. 

The  grouping  of  the   employees'   unions   in  those   three   feder- 
ations and   the  distribution  of   their  respective  members  among  them 
should  by  no  moans  be   considered  as  final.      In  1923  the  most   important 
groupings  presented    the  following  picture    (taken from  the  Jahrbuch  der 
B e ruf sve rb and e ,  published   in  1925) . 

!•      The  Allgeme ine  freie  Angestelltenbund   or  Af a-Bund    (General 
Independent   Employee  Federation).      This   top  federation,  v;hich   is  affili- 
ated vj-ith   the   fjree   trade-unionist,    thu  Allgeme  ine  Deutsche  Geworkschaf  ts- 
bund    (National  Federation  of  Labor  Trade  Unions)      (ADGE) ,  as  a  cartel 
member,   has   its  parentage   in  the  Arbeitsausschuss  fur  oinheitliches 
Angestelltcnrecht    (Committee  on  Uniform  En^jloyee  Legislation)   vjhich  was 
founded  Ijef ore  the  war,   and  the  Arheitsgemeinschaft  f reier  Angestellten- 
verbande    (Conference  of   Independent  Employee  Unions)   vjhich  came    into 
being  during  the  war.     Even  before  the  viar,   the  member  organizations  Of 
the  Arbeitsgemeinschaf t   stressed  their  unmitigated  and  unqualified  work- 
ers'  vie\;point.     After  1918  the  principal  points  of  trade-unionism  of   the 
-  ADGB,  vjhich  included,  among  other  things   "a  collective  sj'^stem  of  economy," 
vrere   incorporated   in  the  by-laws  of  the  Af a-Bund .      In  some  questions, 
e.g.,    in  that  of   cooperation  with  the    employer  associations , the  Af a-Bund 
took  a  decidedly  more   radical   attitude  than  the   ADGB.      This   is   another 
characteristic   of    the  movement.      In  1923  the   Af a-Bund  had  about  658,000 
metibers.      The  most    importaait  unions  affiliated  vjith  the   Af  a-Bund  are: 
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the  Zentralverlaand  der  Angestellten,  (General  Federation  of  Salaried 
Employees)  which  comprises  conmercial,  office  and  insurance  employ- 
ees (about  310,000  members):   the  Deutsche  Vferl<meisterbund  (German 

2 
Foremen  Alliance)  160,000  members;   the  Bund  der  technischen  Anges- 

tellen  und  geamten,  (Federation  of  Technicians  and  Industrial  Employ- 

ees),  86,500:   the  Allgemeine  Verband  der  Deutschen  Ban}canp;es  tell  ten. 

(General  Federation  of  German  Bank  Clerks)  31,000;  the  Genossenschaft 


1 
Resulting  from  the  amalgamation  of  three  unions,  one  of  which  was 
even  before  the  war  affiliated  with  the  independent  trade  unions, 
although  it  played  no  great  role.  Membership  in  these  tbree  unions 
increased  ninefold  from  1913  to  1919;  the  proportion  of  women  rose 
from  33.3  percent  in  1913  (the  average  percentage  of  women  in  em- 
ployees' unions  amounted  to  7,7  percent)  to  47,8  percent  in  1919, 
2 

Com.pared  with  62,000  members  at  the  end  of  1913,   Prior  to  the 
war  the  organizations  of  foremen  were  unquestionably  not  regarded 
as  trade  unions.   Their  program  was  primarily  one  of  the  mutual  welfare, 
The  development  of  the  principle  of  trade  unionism  among  them  as 
compared  viith   that  of  other  technical  employees'  unions  was  rendered 
difficult  by  their  peculiar  social  position;  although  they  came  from 
the  wage-earners'  class,  they  were  nevertheless  the  representatives 
of  the  employers.   One  of  the  factors  which  served  to  transform  their 
unions  into  trade  unions  was  the  introduction  of  the  system  of 
functional  management  in  the  large  factories  and  plants.  The  func- 
tional forem^an  is  no  longer  supposed  to  manage  the  whole  shop  and 
to  represent  the  employer  among  the  workers.  Thus,  Taylor  sub-divides 
the  entire  activity  of  the  old  style  foreman  into  eight  functions 
(route  clerk,  speed  boss,  inspector,  repair  boss,  gang  boss,  in- 
struction card  clerk,  cost  and  time  clerk,  shop  disciplinarian)  v;hich 
under  the  new  system  are  exercised  by  as  many  Separate  individuals. 
The  functional  foreman,  then,  appears  as  a  replaceable  member  of  the 
entire  organism.  The  ordinary  or  military  type  of  organization  in 
the  workshop  is  abandoned  and  the  single  gang  .boss  loses  hie  identity 
as  the  symbol  of  the  entrepreneur, 
3 

•  This  association  came  into  being  in  1919  as  a  result  of  the  amalga- 
mation of  the  Deutsche  Technikerverband ,  (National  Federation  of 
Technicians)  with  the  more  radical  and  younger  Bund  der  Technisch- 
Industriellen  Beamten,  (Association  of  Technicians  in  Industr^. 
In  the  new  organization  it  was  the  latter 's  basic  policy  which  pre- 
vailed.  In  a  joint  statement  both  proclaim  the  "unabridgeable  gap 
between  capital  and  labor"  and  express  their  intention  "to  continue 
unswervingly  the  fight  against  capitalism  in  common  with  all  labor 
unions  having  similar  aims,  until  the  German  technical  employee 
has  attained  a  position  in  the  economic  and  political  life  which 
is  Qompatible  with  his  services*" 
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Deutseher  Buhnenangehoriger,  (Guild  of  German  Stage  Me^^ibers)  15,900; 
the  Verband  land  -  und  f orstwirtschaf tlicher  Angestellten,  (Union  of 
Salaried  Iknployees  in  Agriculture  and  Forestry)  12,300;  the  Deutsche 
Polierbund  (Union  of  German  Goniitruction  Foremen)  13,200,  and  others, 

2.   The  Gosamtverband  Deutseher  Angestelltenverbande, 
(Federation  of  German  Salaried  Er^ployee  Unions)  is  patterned  after 
the  (Christian-National)  Deutsche  Gevjerkschaf tsbund  (German  Federation 
of  Unions)  and  counted  460,000  meip.bers  in  1923.   The  most  important 
organizations  affiliated  vjith  it  are:   the  Deutschnationale  Iiandlun;-;s-' 
gehilf enverband ,  (German-National  Federation  of  Business  Employees) 
285,000  members,  one  of  the  oldest  and  largest  employee  unions,  and 
at  the  same  time  the  outstanding  representative  of  the  conservative 
wing.   But  in  the  Gesaatverband  Deutseher  Angestelltenverbande 
(Federation  of  German  Salaried  Employee  Unions)  there  are  other  unions 
which  do  not  share  so  pronouncedly  this  conseD?vatlsm  and  tho  mombops 
of  which  could  not  in  every  case  asaquire  membership  in  the  Deutsche 
nationale  Iiandlungs,.;ehill'en"verband  (German-National  Fwderation  of 
Business  Employees),  Such  affiliated  associations  are,  for  in- 
stance ,  the  Verband  der  weiblichen  Handels-und  Bureauangastellten, 
(Association  of  Female  Coiranercial  and  Office  Employees)  102,600; 
the  Reichsverband  land  -  und  forstwirtschaftlicher  Beamten  (National 
Federation  of  Administrative  Eraployees  in  Agriculture  and  Forestry) 
13,000  and  others. 


1 
The  latter  had,  moreover,  an  'entente  cordiale'  with  the  Catholic 
Standesvere ine  (Guilds)  which  are  composed  of  clerical  employees 
and  independent  merchants.  Still,  the  fight  against  all  "yellow" 
organi-zations  is  characteristic  of  all  unions. 
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3.        The  Gewerkschaft sbund     der  Angest ellt eii   (GdA)    (Feder- 
ation of  Salaried  Tjnp.loyee  Unions)    300,300  members,    embraces   several 
seperate  organizations  which  are  now  contemplating  a  merger.   This 
top  federation  proposes  to  unionize   its  members   "along  strict    labor 
lines  and   in  a   liberal-national  spirit."   It   describes  the  range  of 
its   interests  as   "the  social  policy  of  the   employees  and  the  entire 
field  of  unionized  labor,    including  employment   service  and  support 
of  strikes  and  defense  against   arbritary  measures   of   employers." 
The  Crdn   is,   moreover,    affili-teo.  v-ith  the  G&werkschaft sring  Deutscher 
Arbeit er-AnheSoellten"  und  Eeamtenv-c-rblLxIc-    (ll-tlon-l  Cartel  of  Labor 
and  Smployee  Federations)   vjhich  are  headed  by  the  Eirsch-Duncker 
unions. 

Lastly, we     iU-^y   consider  also  as   symptomatic  of  the  nevj  trends 
the  attempt   on  the  part   of  the   employee  associations  to   cooperate 
on  an   international  scale.  Thus,   the  German  employee  associations 
of  the  Afg-Bund  are  now  linked  to  the    "International  Association  of 
Private  Employees,"  vjhich  was  fo'onded   in   1920.     This  association  which 
(according  to   statements  for   1924)    comprises  thirty-five  unions  with 
825,009  members   in  fifteen  countries   is    (like   its  prewar  and  now 
defunct   predecessor,   the  Employees  Division  of  the  International 
Trades-Unions),   a  member  of  the    (Amsterdam)    International  Trades- 
Union  Federation.   Employee  associations  with  different  trends   like- 
wise cooperate  vjith  more  or  less   closely  knit   organizations   of  an 
international  character. 

b.  The  Social  Policy  of  Civil  Servants 
^s  a  result   of  the  mounting  cost   of  living,   the  civil  servants 
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of  Germany  and   elsewhere,   had  become  an     active  social  group   even 
before  the  vra.T,     The  diminished  purchasing  pov/er  of  money  released 
among  the  civil  servants  the  forces  which  irresistibly   led  to  a 
social  organization.     This,   no  doubt,   was  accentuated  by  the  growing 
exigencies   of  the   standard  of  living  and  by  the  advance  of  the   other 
classes  which,    through  social  organizations,    sought   to  protect   their 
special  interests,    irru-.p„ot Ive   of  the   co^Lon  vj-elfare.      To  be   sure, 
"bhe   position  of  the   civil  servant    is,    in  this  respect,    a  difficult 
one,     His  oath  of  office  binds  him  to  his  employer,    the  state,    far        ^ 
more   effectively  than   in   the   case   of  the   salaried  employee.     His 
privileged  status    (permanent    tenure   of  office,   right   to  pension 
and  higher  sala.ry  with  advancing  years)    imposes  upon  him  in  many 
ways   limitations  which  are   unknovm  to  the  private   employee   in  his 
relation  with  his   employer.     Any  demands   on  the  part   of  the   civil 
servants  must   be   submitted  to  the  public,   v/hich   is  his   employer. 
And   so,   the  highest  tribunal  to  vrhich  he  can  generally  appeal  his 
case   is,    at   the   same  time,    his   foremost   opponent. 

Despite  these  difficulties  we  see  widespread  organized 
movements  all  over  Europe,   pursuing  a  tvrofold  aim;   first,   to  secure 
the  economic  amelioration  of  the  civil  servants,    specifically,   the 
introduction,    in  the  face  of  rising  prices,    of  a  system  of  remun- 
eration built   upon  a  higher  t-sic  salary,    and  the  reduction  ofjthe 
number   of  years  required  to   enter   higher   salary  groups   so  as  to 
guaraxatec   an.  adequate  plan  of  living  as  the   civil  servant   grows 
older  and  his   f:jj;aily  Xxeeds   increase.   Their   second  aim  is  the   improv- 
ement  of  their   status   in  relation  to  the  higher   officialdom  and  the 
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greater  security  of  their  civil  position  and  civil  rights. 

It  is  the  nature  of  the  hierarchical  system  of  the  civil 
service  that  any  demands  on  the  part  of  civil  servants  are  not 
submitted  'oy   them  as  a  body  to  the  state  but  are  first  condensed 
into  complaints  of  the  lower  ranks  filed  with  their  superiors.  It 
would  be  a  bold  and  radical  form  of  petitioning  if  the  associations 
of  civil  servants  appealed  directly  to  parliament,  Sueh  procedure 
is  discouraged  as  much  as  possible  by  the  higher  government  off- 
icials, A  further  consequence  of  the  hierarchical  system  of  official- 
dom is  that  the  policy  of  the  civil  servants  is  essentially  a 
V  "group  policy,"  In  other  words,  their  demands  represent  the  interests 
of  one  service  group  and  not  those  of  the  ivhole  bfitiyi  of  public 
servants  vfhich  are,  hov^ever,  indirectly  represented  by  this  offical 
grodp.   It  may  be  asserted  that  the  .i.ore  the  civil  servants  are 
conscious  that  they  represent  state  authority  (  something  to  which 
evcn  the  lov/est  gradus  of  civil  service  are  keenly  sensitive), 
the  more  the  feel  that  they  are  the  representatives  of  a  higher 
ordor  with  regard  to  the  public  at  large;  and  the  more,  therefore, 
they  are  aware  that  their  special  functions  flow  from  soveroigaty  of 
the  state,  the  more  they  are  inclined  to  realize  their  demands 
through  a  service  group  policy.   On  the  other  hand,  v;hen  large 
groups  of  subordinate  officials  become  aware  of  the  impersonal 
character  of  their  official  functions,  the  ground  is  prepared  for 
a  common  course  of  action  on  the  part  of  the  .different  categories 
of  civil  servants;  their  demands  now  appear  as  the  expression  of 
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a   common  policy  of  the   entire   civil   service.     Thus,   before  the  v;ar 
it   had  already  become  possible   in  Austria  and  France     to  work  out 
a  common  policy  on  a  broad  basis,   whereas   in  Germany  the  group 
policy  v/as  by  far  predominant.      Only  the  revolutionary  events   of 
November  1918     brought   about   a  radical  change  of  conditions. 

In   its   initial  stage,    the  movement    of  the   civil  servants 
had  an  economic  b-^sis.     Above   all,    it    ^icied  at    improvement   of  the 
econoiL.ic   status  of  civil  servants.     The   civil  servants  have  alv;ays 
pointed  out   that    since   they  devote  themselves   exclusively  to  the 
3tate''5  business,   the   state   is  duty-bo\ind  to  assure  to  them  a 
livelihood   corresponding  to  tholr   position.      In  accordance  with 
this  view,    even  prior  to  the  vrorld  vrar,   they  had  advanced  a  demand 
for  more  pay  to  meet  the  rising  cost   of  living.     In  addition,   the 
principle  was   laid  down  by  them  that  the  pay  of  every  government 
employee  should  not  depend  upon  the  discretion  of  his  superiors, 
nor  should   it   be  contingent   upon  promotion  to  a  higher  post. 
The  pay  should  be   independent   of  the  official  classification   and 
increased   in   each   individual  case  Virith  the  passing  of  years,    so  that 
every  public   servant   would  have  the  means  to  meet   the  new  obligations 
imposed  upon  him  by  his  advancing  years  and  by  the  more   expensive 
maintencince  of  growing  children.  As  a  result   of  the.  new  economy  and 
of  the  fewer  opportunities  for  promotion  due  to  the  overcrowding 
Ox   U.11  government   positions,    it   vjas  a  matter,   then,   as  will  easily 
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A  very  Important   exception  was  the  Bund  der  Festbesoldeten    (Civil  '^ 

Service  Association). 
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be  seen  of   granting  offsetting  benefits;   the  safeguarding  of  the 
social  and   economic  middle-class  position  of  the  civil  servants     y 
and  the  warding  off  of  the  proletarizaticn  of  their  class.     Such 
aims  must   be  deemed   essentially  conservative,    for  the  policy  of 
the   civil  servants  viev;ed  from  an  economic  viev-point-   in  reality 
strove   to   save  the  threatened   status   of  the  middle-class, just   as 
the   conservative  middle-class  policy  of  the   independents  tried  to 
do  the   same,    although  as  was  to  be  expected,    by  different  means. 

The   events   of  1918,   which  shook  the  autocratic   state 
to   its  very  foundations,  made  more   imperative  the  necessity  of 

organized  resistance  against  the  threatening  wholesale  pauperi- 

1 
zation  and  were  responsible  for  a  radical  change  of  policy   In 

the  civil  servants'   movement.      Group  policy  had  to   give  way  to 
a  common  policy  which  mw  could  readily  follow  the  pattern  of 
trade  unions,   as   the   latter  had  by  this  time   lost   the   odium  of 
"enemies  of  the  existing  order,"  formerly  attached  to  them,   and 
had,  moreover,    gained  recognition  on  the  part   of  the  employers 
and  became  one  of  the  most    important   factors   in  the  political   i/ 
life  and  in  the  formation  of  the  government.     An  active  trade- 
union  policy,   however,   presupposes  a  change  of  the  traditional 
and  legal  basis  of  the  civil  servant   status;    it    involves  the 
unimpeded  exercise  of  his  civil  rights  and, , especially,   a  more 
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As  regards  the   living  conditions  of  the   civil   servants  we  are 
curiently   informed  by  the   statistics  of   income  and   standards 
of  living  which  cire  published,    e.g.,    in  l;7tf  t  s  ch^i  ft   vmd  St  at  i  st  ik 
(Economy  and  Statistics)    or   in  the  Wirt schaft skurve    (Economic 
Cui'Ve)    of  the  gr ankf 'art  er  Z e it ung .   Cf .   also  Zeller   ,   Per  Beamten- 
schaft  Not  \md  Rettung.  Munich,    1918.     For  the  period  before  the 
war  see  Danneel,   Preussiche  Jahrbucher,    1908, 
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or   less   liberal  granting  to  the  civil  servants  of  those  conditions 
\inder  which  private  employment   contracts   are   entered.     This  implies 
the   loosening  of  the  ties  which  bind  the  civil     servant  to  the  state, 
but   also  the   loss   of   certain  privileges   contingent   upon  these  ties. 

These  ds-iands  for  a  change   in  the   status  of  the   civil 
servant   are  at   the   saiue   tizke   closely  related  to  the   tjpe   of  organ- 
ization:    the    independent   occupational  unions,    vjhich  negotiate  the 
question  of   pay,    etc.,    directly   with  the  state  and,    if  need  be,    also 
turn  to   "organized   labor's   last   resort,"  the  strike;   and   staff 
representation,    a  public   law  organization  attached  to  the  various 
administrative  departments    (   civil  service  committees).     The  analogy 
between  these  tv70  forms  of  organization  and  those   in  the  labor  move- 
ment   (trade  union  and   shop  committees)    is   obvious.      But   although 
the  donands  for  unrestricted  right   of  association  and  for  a  "demo- 
cratized bureaucratic   structure"  go  back  to  an  earlier  period, 
they  become  real   issues  only  after  the   civil  service  movement   had 
approximated  the   labor  movement,   and  after  the  civil  service  code 
had  adopted  the  main  points  of  the  new  labor  code. 

Since  article   130    (paragraphs   2  and  3)    of  the  German 
constitution  has  recognized  in  principle  both  these  claims,   with- 
out,  however,    clearly  defining  the  civil  servants'   rights   in 
relation  to  those   of  the  other  workers,   the   issue   in  the  present 
strugg>l&   for  these  nascent   rights,    revolves  about   the   fixation  of 
their  limits.     The  maximum  extent   of  these  rights  or  warrants  of 
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"Freedom  of  political  opinion  and  of  association  are  assiired  to  all  . 

civil  servants. 

The   civil   servants  vrill  receive   special  representation   in  accordance"' 

with  the  more  detailed  provisions  of  a  national  law," 
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the  civil  servants'  associations  is  epitomized  by  the  slogan  "ent)loy- 
ment  of  all  the  means  of  organized  labor;"  the  rights  of  the  civil 
servants'  departmental  committees  are  summarized  by  the  dem.ands  for 
an  extensive  application  of  the  "principles  of  collaboration."   In 
practice,  the  former  means  the  recognition  of  the  civil  servants' 
right  to  strike;  the  latter  is  supposed  to  protect  the  civil  servants 
as  employees  (in  question  of  salary,  appointment,  and  discipline), 
but  it  also  calls  for  an  active  cooperation  betv/een  the  state  and  the 
civil  servants  for  the  proper  discharge  of  administrative  functions 
(which  finds  its  analogy  in  the  dual  task  of  the  workers'  council 
in  industry-settling  of  social  questions  and  promotion  of  production). 

Two  distinct  questions  emerge  clearly  from  the  above. 
First,  there  is  a  question  of  how  far  the  state,  on  the  basis  of 
existing  laws,  may  ask  the  civil  servants  to  abandon  certain  union 

policies  or  to  limit  the  right  of  "collaboration"  in  exchange  for  the 
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privilege  granted  to  them.   Secondly,  what  are  the  present-day  ten- 
dencies in  the  evolution  of  the  civil  service?  Do  they  lead  to  a 
strengthening  of  the  mutual  ties  binding  the  state  and  the  public 
servant  (vjhich  would  increase  their  mutual  dependence  but  also 
widen  ~1:he  gap  separating  the  civil  servant  from  the  free  worker), 
or  does  it  lead  to  a  weakening  of  the  traditional  bond  of  loyalty 
and  to  a  social  fusion  of  the  civil  servants  with  the  salaried 
employees?  Conceivably,  the  answer  to  these  questions  will  not 


1 
The  equalization  between  the  privileged  position  of  the  civil 
servant  and  his  curtailed  freedom  of  action  in  the  economic 
struggle  is,  for  example,  embodied  in  a  decree  of  the  Federal  Ministry 
of  Transportation,  on  the  occasion  of  the  railroad  strike  of  1922,  ag 
follows:  "Just  as  the  Federal  Government  is  not  in  a  position  to 
abrogate  the  appointment  of  the  civil  servant  without  disregarding   i^ 
protective  legislation,  so  the  civil  servant  has  not  the  right  to  re- 
fuse to  work."  It  is  true  that  this  mutual  restriction  is  capable 
of  different  interpretation. 
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be  the   same   for  zhe  higher  and   lower   officials,    for  the  officials 
exercising  governmental  power  and  for  the  officials   in  the  state's 

business   enterprises. 

The  aims   of  the  present   day  civil   servants'   movement    culmi- 
nate  in  the  afore-mentioned  demands,    in  so  far   at    least   as  their 
objective   is  not   exclusively  confined  to  the   improvement   of  their 
economic   status.     The   spearheads  of  these  demands,    as  well  as  of 
the   Ccimpaign  for  more  pay,    are  the  various  organizations  of  the 
civil  servants,    which  today   are  members   of   large   federations. 
Questions'  of  economic   self-help,    (e.g.,    cons-jaiers'    cooperative 
associat ioxio,    iuourunce,    savings   systems,    etc.),    v/i.ich  once   stood 
out   prominently,    have   been  eliminated  from  the  program  of  the 
unions  and  have  been  taken  over   by  the  Deutsche  Beamt  enwirtschafts- 
bund        (Association   for  the  Protection  of  Economic   Interests  of 
German  Civil  Service  Employees),  the   offspring  of  the  now  defunct 
Yerband  Deutscher  Beamt envereine      (Federation  of  German  Civil 

Service  Associations)   while  the   organized  movement    of  the   civil 

1 
servants  has  called   into   existence  new  federations. 

As   In  the  case   of  the   salaried  employees,    it   has  not   been 

possible  to  consolidate  the  various  unions   of  civil  servants    into 

one   single   federation.      Besides  the  Deutsche  Beamt enver band 

(Federat_ion  of  Gterman  Civil  Service  Employees)   Virhich   is   supposed' 
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Since  the  xillgemeiae  Deutsche  Beaimt enbvmd    (German  Federation  of 
German  Civil  Service  Employees)   has  now  made   its  own  provisions 
of  mutual  help  and  the  facilities   of  the  Christian  Gewerkschafts- 
zentralc    (Federated  Unions)   are  open  to  the  civil  servants'   Unions 
of  similar  trends,   the  Beamt envjirt schaft sbuixd    (^-ssociat ion  for  the 
Pi'Otection  of  Economic   Interests  of  German  Civil  Service  imployees) 
has  probably  lost    its   importance. 
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to  fee  pQ2.it  ically  neutral,   we  find  the   following     organizations 
whose  policies  are  based  on  one  or  the  other  of  the  three  main 
policies   of  the  vrorker  and   employee  movement.     These  are,   the 
jillgemeine  Deutsche  Beamtenbund,    (General  Federation  of  German 
Civil  Service  Lmployees)    affiliated  with  independent   unions;   the 
Gesamtverband  Deutscher   Beamten-  iind  Staatsangestelltenver bands 
(General  Federation  of  Civil  Service  ^nd  ii.ppointive  Snployees 
.-s^ssociations)   v/hich  leans  toward  the  Christian-Nat  ional  Gewerk- 
sch:^ftsband      (Fedcraoion  of  Salaried  Employee  Unions);    lastly, 
the  National'^Liberal  Gewerkschaf t sr ing      (National  Cartel  of  Labor 
and  Employee  Federations)   v^ith   its  own  units.   Things,   however,    are 
still   in  flux.   In  1923  the  Deutsche   Beamtenbund    (German  Association 
of  Civil  Servants)   had  826,000  members,    including  forty  three 
professional  associations   and  nineteen  state  associations.     The 
most    important   organizations  affiliated  with  this   federation  are; 
The  Gewerkschaft   Deutscher  Reichsbahnbeamt en    (Union  of  the  Salaried 
Hnployees  of  the  National  Railroad  Corporation)   with  approximately 
80,000  members,      the  Relchsverband  der  Post   und  Telegraphenbeamten 
(National  Federation  of  Postal  and  Telegraph  Employees)    (120,000) 
the  Deutsche  Polizeibeamt enbund      (German  Police  Officers'   Association] 
(106, COC),   the  Deut  scher  LehrerverGj  n      (German  Teachers'   Association) 
(152,000),   the  Reichsbund  der  Kommunalbeamten    (Nat ional  Assoc iat ion 
of  M-onicipal  Civil  Servants)    (166,000)   and  others.  These  figures 
huve  undergone   certain   chane-^s   si.iCo  tl^e   end  of   1322  as   -  result   of 
the   c3tabli3h:;ient   of  the   independent  Allgexuc jne  Deutsche  Be-amt enbund , 
(General  Federation  of  German  Civil  Service  Employees),    after  the 
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failure  of  the  Deutche  Beamt enbund ,    (Gerraan  Association  of  Civil 
Senrants)    and  the  Allegemeine  Deutsche  Gewerlcschaftsbund    (General 
Federation  of  Labor  Trade  Unions)   to  come  to  an  agreement.     The 
position  of  the  Allegemeine  Deutche  Beamt enbund    (General  Federation 
of  German  Civil  Service  Employees)    in  the  whole  movement    of  free 
organizations   is  supposed  to  be  sinalogous  to  that   of  the  Afa-Bund. 
In  1923  the  £i^llgemeine  Deutsche  Beamt enbuiid   (General  Federation  of 
German  Civil  Service  lumployees)    comprised  tvvsnty  associations, 
including  :udn;y    important   one-s,    some   of   which  had  their  origin   in 
the  D eut sche  Beamt enb-ond    (German  Association  of  Civil  Servants). 
It   had  354,,0GG  iuembers    (of  which  £00,000   came   from  the  Reichsgewerk- 
schaft   deutscher  Elsenbahbeamt en  und-   anv^arter   (National  Union  of 
German  Railroad  Employees  and  Substitutes).    Somewhat    less   important 

than  these  two   federations   is  the  Christian-  National  federation 

/ 

the  Gesamtverband  Deutscher  Beamt en  -  und  Staatsangest elltengewerk- 
schaften    (General  Federation  of  Civil  Service  and  Appointive  Employees 
Association)   with  r590,000  members,    the  majority  of  whom  are   in  the 
railroad  service.     The  civil  servants'    units  of  the  liberal  Gewerk  - 
schaft sring   (National  Cartel  of  Labor  and  Em.ployes  Federations) 
number  about    174,000  members    (of  whom  82,000  are   in  the  Eisenhahn- 
erverband   (Railroadmen's  Association). 

Until  recently,    only  associations  of"  civil  servants  working 
in  the  technical  departments  of   government    enterprises  had   inter- 
national affiliations   (postal  and  railroad   employees  of  various   '? 
tendencies).     The  other   groups    (organized  on  a  trade  union  basis) 
succeeded   in  forming  an    international  association  onljr   in  the  Spring 
of  1S25;   the   International  Union  of  Government  Employees, 
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Civil  Servants   and  Teachers   in  Public  Service  was   founded   in  a 
congress  at   which  400,000   civil  servants   of  nine  countries  were 
represented.      Obviously,   because  of  the  nature  of  the  relationship 
between  the  public   servant   and  the  state  there  are  certain  difficul- 
ties  in  the  vnay   of  an   internat ioual  collaborv^t ion  of  the  associations, 
5.  HIGrlER   OFFICIALS  ^TD  MS'LOYEES:   EI'.gLOYSSS  OF  LIBLRAL  PROFESSIONS 

The  radical  turn   in  the  movei^ient   of  the   gr-eat  Classes  of 
the   "nevj  middle-class"  prompted,    on   the  other  hand,   a  consolidation 
of  the  traditionally  conservative  tendencies   in  certain  organizations 
of  the   salaried   employees  and  civil  servants   in  the  higher   ranks. 
Vv'e  might   point   out,    for  example, the  prewar  Verband  Deutscher  Diplomin- 
genieure    (German  Association  of  Civil  Engineers)   which  strove  to 
secure  a  privileged  position  for  the  technicians  who  had  received 
their   education   in  the  higher   institutions   of   learning.   Several 
other  organizations  of  a   similar,    although  not    of   such  an  out- 
standing character,    clearly  showed  that,   precisely  because  of  the 
growing  number  of  salaried   employees  and   civil  servants,    certain 
groups  with  a  higher  social,    intellectual  and  financial  status 
sought   to   seperate  themselves   from  the  masses  and  pursue  their  own   ' 
aims  independently.     These  groups   endeavor  for  the  most   part   to 
assirre  a  privileged  status  to  civil  servants   in  higher  ranlis  or 
possessing  acb.demic  training.     Accordingly,   these  organizations  of 
em.ployees  clearly  reveal  a  distinctly  middle-class,   conservative 
tendency.     This   explains  why,      after   the  revolution,   the  associations 
of  higher  salaried  employees  and  public   officials  were  practically 
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the  only  ones  which  had  nothing  to   do  with  a  trade-unionist   policy. 
The  organizations   of  higher   salaried   employees  might   be   said  to  have 

taken  the  position  of  the  former   "harmony   associations,"  while  the 

'I  , 

Reichsbund  hoherer   Beamten      (National  Association  of  Salaried 

Employees   in  Llevated  Positions)   pursues  to  a   large   extent   a  "group 

1 
policy."        But   the  gi'oups   in   question  are  nuiuerically  unimportant 

and  not   thoroughly  compact;    consequently,   their  organizations  will 
probably  not   decisively  shape  the  policies  of  the   large  body  of 
salaried  employees  and   civil  servants. 

Besides  the  civil   servants  and  the  technical  and   commercial 
employees,   the   "new  middle-class"   includes  a  nimaber  of  other   groups, 
which  here  will  be   only  enumerated  without   any  attaupt   to   determine 
their   character.     Private  teachers,    of  both  sexes,   nurses    (male  and 
female);    the  higher  employees   of  economic   associations,    of  occup- 
ational societies,    and   of  trade-unions   and   consumers'    cooperatives; 
secretaries  of   labor  organizations;    the   employees  of   insurance 
companies;    actors,    singers,   musicians,    chorus  personnel,    etc.; 
employees  of   drug  stores;   the   employees  and   editors   of  newspapers 
and  periodicals;    in   short,    chiefly  all  those  v\rho   belong  to  the 
liberal  professions,    insofar  as  they  are   gainfully  employed   in  a 


1 

The  associations  of  higher   salaried  employees-  but   not   all-  are 
federated   in  the  Yereinigung  der   leitenlen  Angest c-llten    (^association 
of  Exeoative  Employees) , 21,000  members    in   1922,   while  those  of  the 
public  officials   in  the  upper   grades  are  organized   in  the  Reichsbund 
hoherer  Beamten   (National  Association  of  Salaried  Employees   in 
Elevated  Positions    ).  100.700   in   1924    . 
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subordinate  capacity,    and  the   lower   employees   in  the   establishments 
of  the   liberal  professions.     Finally, vje  must  mention  the   last   of  the 
larger  groups  of   salaried   employees,   namely,   those  engaged  by     agri- 
culture.    All  these  groups   have  an   entirely  heterogeneous   character; 
sometimes  they  are   (e.g.,   technical     employees)   the  humble  servants  of 
a  huge  business  organization  and,    quite  naturally,   they  feel  that 
their  social  status   is  menaced.      But   there  are  also  occupations   in 
which  the  salaried  employees  are  able  to  maintain  their  traditional 
and  historical  position   (especially   in  agriculture),   or   in  which  the 
n'uxber  of  available  posts  has   in  recent   times  been  considerably  in- 
creasid,    so  that  tLese  gi'oups  do  not    consider  their  economic   status 
as  unfavorable.      In  any  case,    although  the  conditions    in  one  and 
the   same  gi-oup  vary,    it   may  be  asserted  that   these  groups,    in  their 
aggregate,    are  not   of  primary   importance   insofar  as  the  general 
character  of  the   "new  middle-class"    is  concerned,    despite  their 
rather  considerable  numerical  strength,     Moreover,   the  practical 
demands  of  the   several  groups  vary  too  much   in  fiondamentals  and, 
at   times,    have  so   little   in  common  with  those  of  the  great  masses 
of  technical  and  commercial   employees  that   one  could  hardly   expect 
an  organic   connection  among  all  these  groups;    in  fact,    such  an  all- 
iance  is  perhaps  felt  to  be  not    imperative.   Sometimes  the   interests 
.actually  clash,   as    in  the   case  of  the  executive   salaried   employees 
and  higher  public  officials,    who   in  reality  are  called  upon  to 
perform  a  great  many  of  the   employer's   functions.      It  must   be  pointed 
out,   however,    that   the  critical  years  of  the  revolution,    because  of 
the   extensive  proletarization  and  levelling  dovm  of  the  new  middle- 
class  -and  because  of  the  ui'gent   necessity  of  economic   self-protection, 
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have  stirred  up  action  among  these  occupational  groups  which  had 

not   been  drawn   into  the  general  movement   of  the  salaried   employees 

and   civil  servants.     To   some  extent   these  groups    (e.g.,    editors) 

appropriated  the  aims  and  methods    (    collective   salary  agreements) 

of  the   larger  federations;    in  addition,   there  are  cases  on  record 

in  which  certain   "liberal  professions"  formed  a  direct   affiliation 

with  the  general  federations  of   salaried   employees  and  public   officials 

(e.g.,   actors,   musicians).   These  phenomena  can  be  of   lasting   importance 

only   if  they   are  based  on  a  changed  position  of  the  respective 

professions   in  the  social  scale   ,    and  not    simply  on  a  temporary 

1 
dislocation  cf   income   levels. 


In  short,    it  may  be   said  that   the  term  "new  middle-class" 
if;hich  before   the  wai^    (    in  accordance  with  the   change  which  had 
already   set    in  among  the   groups    in   question)   was  not   very  approp- 
riate;   after   1918   it   became   still  less  felicitous.    Before  the  17ar, 
all  these   social  strata  might   have  been  called   "new  middle-class" 
insofar  as  they  endeavored  to  secxrre   for  themselves  the   economic 
status  of  the  old  middle-class;    in  other  respects,   they  exhibited 
a  tendency  to  form  a  stratum  sui  generis  and,   as   such,   to  remain 
independent   of  the  other  social  classes.     Even  at   that   time   it   vjas 
apparent   that,    should  they  ever  attach  themselves  to  some   social 


1 

On  the   so-called   "brain  vrorker"  see  Ludvjig  Sinzheimer,   Ernst  Francke, 
W.   Lotz:  Die  geistigen  ^rbeiter,  Munich,    1923«     Paper  read  at   the 
meeting  of  the     Verein  fur  Sozialpolit ik   (Social  Policy  Association, 
192£);    articles  on  writers,    doctors,    lawyers,   actors   in  the  Hand- 
buclijder  Politik.   1921,   Vol.   IV.   But   in  our  discussion  only  the 
"subordinates" (teachers,    editors,    iictors,    etc.)    claim  our  attention. 
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class,  that  could  be  only  the  class  of  organized  labor.  This  view 
was  further  strengthened  by  the  conduct  of  the  employers'  assoc- 
iations. As  a  result  of  the  postwar  collapse,  this  alliance  has  now 
become  a  fact.  Urban  societj'  is  constantly  organizing  itself  on 
the  principle  of  group  interests,  and  the  contrast  between  employee 
is  more  and  more  accentuated  (certain  reactions  are  undeniably 
possible).  An  intermediate  position  "between  the  classes"  is  no 
longer  possible  and  the  fact  of  being  employed  in  a  dependent 
capacity  triumphs  over  all  class  and  traditional  restraints. 
The  adoption  by  the  salaried  employees  and  public  officials  of  the 
aims  and  methods  of  labor  (collective  salary  agreements),  and  the 
tendency  among  the  civil  servants  to  change  their  relationship  to 
the  state  from  a  subordinate  one  determined  by  public  law  (Gevjalt- 
verhaltnis)  into  a  contractual  one  fixed  by  civil  law  (Vertragsver- 
haltnis)  are  expressive  of  the  fact  that  a  single  stratum  of  all 
gainfully  employed  (if  not  a  single  organization)  is  in  the  process 
of  formation. 

Compared  with  the  pre-war  period,  social  grouping  has  become 
much  simpler.   In  the  old  days  there  was  an  extensive  stratification 
of  social  groups,  also  within  the  "new  middle-class"  but  such 
stratification  was  based  on  ideological  rather  than  economic  differen- 
ces. The  collapse  of  1918,  no  less  than  the  ensuing  period  of 
iflation,  ST,vept  aside  the  last  vestiges  of  economic  differentiation 
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and  enhanced  the  social   importance  of  organized   labor  to  such  a 
degree  that,    in  the  case  of  salaried   employees,      the  most   serious 
objections  to  an  organic   alliance  v;ith  the  trade  unions  disappeared. 
Accordingly,   the   salaried  employees  and  the   civil   servants   followed 
the  trends  of  the  three  principal  trade  unions.     The  undeniable 
tendency  in  recent   years  to  a  return  to  the  social  stratification 
and  the  distribution  of  power  as  they   existed  before  the  vjar  has   been 
without    effect   upon  the  organic   connection  between   employees  and 
labor  organizations.     This   statement    implies  that   the  grouping  of 
the  population  according  to   class   interests  has  made   great   progress 
since  the  war,    and   that   the  notion  of  social  harmony   is   only  a 
Utopian   ideal  of  some  vfir iters,    the  realiziation  of  which  in  a  system 
of   social  forces   and  counter-forces  has  remained  a  pious  hope. 
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On  the  law  concerning  the  old-time  civil  servants 
see  the  manuals  on  Public  Law  by  Meyer-Anschutz,  LABAMD,  ilUE  DE 
GRA.IS.   See  also  the  pertinent  chapter  in  LEDERER,  Die  Goziale 
Organisation.  Leipzig  1922;  lOTLEFiAKM,  Die  Beruf svsreine  (1308), 


The  Jahrbuch  der  Beruf swerbande  Im  Deutschen  Reich, 
published  since  1922,  is  the  reprint  of  the  special  numbers  of 
the  Reichsarbeitsblatt  devoted  to  the  Beruf sverbande .  Cf,   the 
order  special  issues,  No.  19,  22,  25;and  30.  The  data  on  the 
statistics  of  the  Angestellten  -  und  Beamtenverbande,  are  taken 
from  No.  30. 


Current  data  can  be  found  in  the  newspapers,  reports 
and  pamphlets  of  the  various  federations  (see  Chapter  4)  as  well 
as  in  Arbeitsrecht  and  Deutsches  Beamten-Archiv, 
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